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By Abbey Green 

By Abbey Green cool waters leap 
In shimmering silver o'er the steep, 

They gloom, they glitter, far below, 
Now glancing swift, now gliding slow 
Where moss-couched violets softly sleep. 

Few, few, pass by to praise and reap 
The ripened strawberries nestling deep 
In dells where fuchsias clustering grow 

By Abbey Green. 

From dewy banks, where stagferns creep, 
Unmarked, lone bluebells shyly peep, 
And down the slopes red lilies blow 
Soft-nurtured by the streams that flow 
And mountain-mists that curl and sweep 

By Abbey Green 



The Song Of A Mountain Stream 

In a cleft remote 

Where white mists float 
Around Blue Mountain's Peak, 

I rise unseen 

Beneath the screen 
Of fog-clouds dark and bleak; 

I trickle, I flow 

To the hills below 
And vales that lie far under, 

From babblings low 

I louder grow, 
I shout, I roar, I thunder, 

I fall with a rush 

In the morning hush 
While the mountain sleeping lies, 

There swift I sweep. 

Here slow I creep, 
Till the sound of my motion dies; 

Oh! I rejoice 

In the night-wind's voice 
As soft it kisses my stream, 

And dance and glimmer 

And glance and shimmer 
Where moonUt reaches gleam. 



With ice-cold wave 

I gently lave 
The flowers as I wander, 

I gloom and glide 

'Neath Mountain Pride, 
I murmur and meander 

Thro' fern-arched dells 

Where fairy-bells 
And violets scent the air, 

While calls above 

The doleful dove 
Or lone-voiced Solitaire. 

And here I crash 
With silver flash 

Over a mighty crag, 

And the echoes ring 
As I headlong fling 

The trees I downward drag; 
Till last I pour 
With deafening roar, 

A highwood stream no longer, 

O'er plains below, 

And seawards flow 

A river broad and stronger. 



Moonlight In St. Ann 

The Sun, cloud-girt in radiance, has sunk into the sea, 
The shades of night are veiling the plain of Liguanea, 
Now peace and restful slumber have come to tired man, 
But, O, that I were roaming by moonlight in St. Ann! 

A winding road is leading to a home upon a height. 
Midst spice-groves breathing freely their fragrance in the 

night, 
Below, a silent valley that drifting white mists span, 
And moonlight softly lamping that green hill in St. Ann. 

The cotton trees are standing magnificent in might, 
Their lengthened shadows falling far down into the night. 
As sentinels they tower the slopes around to scan, 
Awake amid the stillness of the moonlight in St. Ann. 

The nighthawk sweeps, then rises, and breaks the hush 

of night, 
The palm-brahch sways, and quivers, and gleams in dewy 

light, 
The sad wind is relating the story it began 
When moonlight lit in glory the uplands of St. Ann. 

Elsewhere on Earth, it may be, are scenes beloved and 

bright 
And messages they whisper to the watcher in the night. 
But dear beyond the telling to a quiet home of man 
The moonlight flowing over that hill-top in St. Ann. 



Rushin Waters 

JUNE 27, 1904 

Rushin waters, rushin waters, still roulin in my ears, 
Bringing back a membrance from out de vanish years, 
Mindin of a morning when tree an turty died 
A-clearin de big iron pipe by Rio Cobre side. 

One by one we dropt in tru de small man-hole. 

Careless, unsuspeckin, over sixty soul, 

Wid pick an rake an shovel ready ebery man 

Fe clear de pipe big belly of de yaller san. 

A lantan was down-hangin from a bamboo tick, 

De wuk was goin merry, an san was movin quick, 

Manasseh Brown was leadin an ole plantation song, ' 

While rest wid bass an tennah did bring di chorus long. 

So we was near to finish when from de higher groun 

Someway out de darkness dere come a rumblin soun. 

Louder, louder, louder, till one man raise a shout, 

'Water, water, pon we from up de tunnel mout.' 

Den ebery ting was madness, an each did long f.e life, 

Fe opin air an freedom, fe mudder or fe wife, 

An all mek at de man-hole, each drag a nex man down, 

Wid lashin, chokin waters tundering around. 

Soon over blow an cursin, no more de savage cry. 

Silent in de san-stream de battered bodies lie. 

Widders in Kent Village will neber greet dem more 

What went fe wuk so happy jus de night before, 

Massa, gib dem brave heart fe bear dis awful test. 

An lift dem sleepin husband to eberlastin rest. 

Rushin waters, rushin waters, still roulin in my ears, 
Bringin back a membrance from out de vanish years, 
Mindin of a mornin when tree an turty died 
A-clearin de big iron pipe by Rio Cobre side. 



Palisadoes Moon 

The moon lifts o'er the mountains and lights a sandstrip 

lone 
Where surf swims silver shimmering and shoring 

breakers drone, 
Forlorn along the levels the salt winds sweep and moan; 
A shadow creeps and loiters, across the whiteness thrown; 
It speeds, a moment stops, and bending forward stabs; 
An Arawak night-prowling, intent on spearing crabs. 

A brigantine rides dipping beneath the tropic moon 
With Spanish plunder laden, mantilla and doubloon; 
For Morgan makes Port Royal, and bottles clink and clash, 
And sailormen are cheering to see the shorelights flash; 
Carina, dark eyes gleaming, a glitter of jingling rings, 
Flutters to greet her devil-dare and scan the loot he 
brings. 

The arm of Ipalisadoes out-reaches through the night 
Suffused in moonlit glory and curved for heart's 

delight; 
But with the sad wind's sighing the sounds of music 

come 
And mingle with the murmur of an airport's throb and 

hum; 
Along a sea-flanked roadway the sequent autos flow 
Where Indian roamed, and pirate homed, a mort of 

years ago. 



To the Palisadoes 



'Kingston Harbour nestles in the arm of the Palisadoes' 

Geographical Reader 

Enfolding arm of glimmering sand 
In sunshine and in moonlight fanned 
By gentlest zephyrs from the deep, 
Or howling blasts that lift and heap 
The shivered breakers on thy strand, 

The Haven of thy love shall stand 
Unruffled by the storm's demand, 
'Mid wildest rage, without, asleep, 
Enfolding arm! 

Earthquake may rock the stricken land. 

And City melt, unwalled, unmanned, 
No w_anton wave shall ever leap 
The barrier thou hast curved to keep 

Thy sleeping one from Stormfiend's hand 
Enfolding arm! 



The Plunderer 

Along the roadway margin a tawny villain slinks 

Intent upon a ground-dove who naught of danger thinks, 

And a lank frame hauls 

As he nearer crawls, 
Till with an aim unerring he shoots forth at a breath : 
A puff of floating feathers, a sob that's choked in death. 

A murderer to his backbone he lives beneath a ban, 
A silent-moving peril at endless war with man, 

O, a lot he dares 

And little he cares, 
The snare that would beguile him must needs be passing 

cute, 
He owns a demon's cunning in the brainpan of a brute. 

They brought him o'er the ocean on canepiece rats to prey, 
But rats, whate'er the species, were infra dig to slay, 

So with guileful thought 

To revenge he sought. 
And scratching in the backyard or brooding on her nest 
The hen must guard her treasure against a prowling pest. 

Full oft the exile wearies and finds such sport is tame, 
The blood-lust calls within him for a more romantic game. 

Then his mind will roam 

To a long-lost home 
Where 'mid the reek of jungle, in hunting days of yore. 
Mongoose and cobra countered on Brahmaputra's shore. 
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The Planet's Appeal to the Comet 

So thou hast come, bright Flapper-star, 

Trailing strands of gold, 
Skipping lightly, eye-compelling, 

As thou didst of old! 

Those tresses still float unconfined, 

As they shimmering hung 
When thou and I were fledgling-stars 

And the world was young! 

O, may I tug them yet again, 

Teasing as of yore. 
Or hast thou grown sedate and prim, 

More proper than before? 

Thine hair's the same, but not the gleam 

Twinkling in thine eyes; 
Truant, hast thou then another 

Beau among the skies? 

Alas! I fear! Yet grant me now 

Just one little grace, 
Ere thou wanderest out again 

Into fields of space? 

O, fly not so, dear Flapper-star, 

Let my prayer be won, 
Come trip me now, for old time's sake, 

A measure round the Sun! 
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To a Weed 

O, tender saffron blossom bespangling Liguanea, 
'Kill-Bicycle, Kill-Bukra,' I'll ring a rime to thee, 
To some, despite derision, thou art beautiful to see, 
And hence this tiny token from a grateful devotee. 

One says, 'These thorns are cruel!' I'll urge the repartee 
'They guard a golden treasure in safe security,' 
Or, 'Lo, these roots cling tightly to Mother Earth!' 

'Maybe; 
A precious trait of Nature, and meaning-full to me.' 

Trelawny's arrowing cane fields, ay, pleasant tho' they 

be, 
A-drifting down in laughter to the twinkling Caribbee, 
The blush in dark-green meadows of a bursting ebon-tree, 
Are, lowly Turkey-Blossom, mere gauds compared with 

thee! 

D, there are those will tell us of flowers across the sea, 

Of daffodillies dancing upon a Northern lea. 

Well, manifold is beauty, so far we may agree, 

I love the gold that glitters on the lawns of Liguanea. 
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Waiting for the Spark to Fall 



Here I sit in a spacious hall 
Waiting for the spark inspired to fall; 
Around me scores of pennibs buzz; 
Mine soundly sleeps. I ever was 
Waiting for the spark to fall! 



'How many cheeses stretch to the Moon?' 
'One, if it stretched, inquisitive loon!' 
'If X is Y, then what is Z?' 
'He has me there!' I scratch my head 
Waiting for the spark to fall! 



Timbuktoo to be marked on the "map? 
'A cinch, if ever, my dear old chap!' 
I dim my lights, and I shoot a shot. 
But Timbuktoo must have moved, somewhat. 
Waiting for the spark to fall! 



Cambridge Examiners, here's to you. 
To the dishes you serve and the broths you brew. 
Would you were gathered, O cheerful sight, 
Around a barrel of dynam.ite 

Waiting for the spark to fall! 
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O Blank, Blank Sheet 

To a blank sheet found in a quota of Cambridge 
Local Examination paper. 



O blank, blank sheet, what printer blind 
Left thee unparalleled, unlined? 

Wherefore this thusness, why should he 

Have scanted so his courtesy. 
Thou pariah thing among thy kind? 

In this long hall where pen-nibs grind 
No v^e for thee will writer find: 
Thy lot has stirred the heart of me, 
O blank, blank stheet! 

Ah, courage yet, don't look behind. 
Face emptiness with equal mind: 
Now, prithee, count, and plainly see 
Full fifteen lines Fate grants to thee 
No more to nakedness consigned, 
O blank, blank sheet! 
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To Pythagoras 



It is said that when Pythagoras discovered his theorem 
he was so delighted that he forthwith betook himself to the 
nearest shrine and offered an oblation. 



Pythagoras! 

I fag, poor ass, 
Before this thing you writ, 

Your sum of squares 

A drum of cares, 
A superknot weU knit! 

So rare a find 

So tare your mind, 
Was to you so surprising, 

Elate you went, 

And straight you sent 
An incense sweet uprising! 

Me, O, to me, 
■ Geometry 
Is mystery, every time! 
The strap forefend, 
Old Chap, I send 
My offering, this rime! 
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The Dreamer 



Beside the kerb, half -buried 
In litter, leaves, and dust, 

I lie obscure, unnoticed. 

Through years of gathering rust. 

In slumber well contented: 

Man's tread disturbs no more 

Than lorry's roll and rumble. 

Or earthquake's shattering roar. 

Let be: one glorious hour. 

When battle lightning shone, 

I spoke the might of Rodney, 
A flaming, thundering gun! 
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Happiness 

(From the French of N. G. Leonard.) 

Happy the man, who from vain thoughts aloof, 
Might own a field, a book, a comrade true, 
His life his own, beneath familiar roof; 
For him the sky is painted with eternal blue; 
Afar the worldly storm may roar and beat. 
By living waters, by the leafy shade. 
He murmurs blessings on his deep retreat, 
"Repose sure dwelleth in the lonely glade!" 
Wise he grows old, from envy sheltered yet. 
Nor past, nor future, cares his hours beset; 
At last, recalled, he leaves his mortal earth, 
And, softly sleeping, wakes to glorious birth. 
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The Floating Leaf 

(From the French of Antoine Vincent Arnault.) 

"O whither now 
Torn from thy bough, 
Poor seared leaf?" 

'I nothing know: the oak that hore 
Fell riven on a storm-swept shore: 
I now, on gales from shivering North, 
All unsustainedj am faring forth: 
From upland wood I float to vale, 
Inconstant, rising, skyward sail. 
Obedient to the winds that blow: 
Lament, nor fear, I neither know, 
I go where all created goes. 
Or leaf of laurel or of rose.' 
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The Old Fisherman 

(From the French of Paul Cdllin.) 

He'll ne'er again go sailing, 

though he be still as brave, 
He's lost his old-time vigour 

to fight the wind and wave; 
The man who laughs at danger, 

however bold he be, 
May yet become a victim 

to the labours of the sea. 

Though all his fellow fishers 
know well he has no fear. 

For often have they seen him, 

caught by the hell out there, 

Save both himself, and others, 
amid the storm-fiend's wail. 

Yet sooner than man's courage 
the strength of man may fail. 

Too old: and yet his eyesight 

may still discern afar. 
So, early, on the jetty, 

he scans the harbour bar, 
And often, up to twilight, 

he follows, as she swings. 
White beneath a blue sky, 

a boat with weathered wings. 
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The Bubble 

(FROM THE FRENCH OF A. SAMAIN.) 

'Mid ducks and hens, beside the rubble, 

Priscilla toils with artist's will, 

Yet 'spite of suds and coaxing skill 

No fairy film rewards her trouble. 

Through lathered tube her puffs redouble: 

With bellowed cheeks, and panting still 

She blows, then dips, and blows, until 

There grows and gleams a glorious bubble! 

The red-brick walls, the dusty trees. 
Swim mirrored in its crystal tide 
With colours from the rainbow drawn: 
It oscillates in airy ease, 
Then rising, slow, in stately pride. 
It floats, it flutters, and — is gone! 
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Si j' etas Dieu 

Rondeau suggested by a French lyric 

Si j' etais Dieu, skies would be blue 
And mountain summits clear to view, 
Unclouded sunshine here would be, 
No storm come glooming from the sea; 
An Earth so bright no artist drew. 

Gay morn would deck the scene anew 
With loveliest flowers that ever grew, 
And sweetest fruits adorn each tree 
Si j' etais Dieu. 

Partings and sorrows would be few. 
Virtue and faith receive their due. 

Ah, much I'd change if I were free! 

Yet, though such power were granted me, 
I'd leave you, Dear, O just, just you. 
Si j' etais Dieu. 
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Of Scholemasters 

'Naye, starte not at that worde, Scholemasterf 

"HERE be, I speke now for a minoritie, who become 
scholemasters for that they cannot with facilitie find 
other occupation. Whereby it cometh about that, they being 
inferior to the businesse they would, in their simplicitie, 
assay, the craft, in vulgaire estimate, falleth into disrepute. 
Any idiote can teche, the saying runneth: inruunt stulti 
ubi timent angeli. 

For what needeth a scholemaster? Everything; and of 
adverse qualities not a few. To be a nice observer, and 
withal to wot well when to connive: to teche liberally, and 
yet to shrink from superfluitie of instruction: to be a mas- 
ter, a slave: an angel, a verie devil: for work a glutton, in 
victuals frugal (save in season of holyday) : faithful in 
drudge of paper worke, supporting fools gladly: to expecte 
no thing in issue of examination, nor thanke neither from 
departing scholaire, heart's ease let such an one seeke in 
that he occupyeth a pursuit honorable, albeit not honori- 
fique. 

I like well that for recreation he chaseth balles on 
green ground, or with a stoute staffe goeth afoot in open 
spaces. 

At vesper he shall rede: in parte for proper delite, in- 
parte to gather fresh matter for illustration. I wis well a 
golden key wherewith to imlock the minde of youth lietb 
in the saw: ipse aliquid, immo multa, quotidie dicat, quae 
secum audita referant diseipuli 
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Across The John Crow Mountains 

The John Crow Mountains, in the parishes of Portland 
and St. Thomas, run roughly north-west and south-east, 
and divide the valley of the Rio Grande from the eastern 
strip of the island. The range rises to a maximum height 
above Corn Puss Gap, falls precipitously on the west to 
the magnificent ravine of Rio, and on the east sinks 
gradually, wedge-like, in a series of honeycomb jungle-cov- 
ered steps toward the coast. The mountains may have 
been so called from the shape of the ridge above the vil- 
lage of Millbank where it bears an unconvincing resem- 
tlance to a carrion crow with bowed head and extended 
wings, a pose the bird assumes when it is sunning itselt 
after rain, or the name, as elsewhere used in Jamaica, 
may be meant to indicate inaccessibility, heights known 
only to the soaring vulture. 

Hunters visit the wooded western slopes where feral 
swme, conies, and ring-tails abound, but seldom climb 
higher than the base of the final rockface, and man's 
knov/ledge of the plateau remains slight and ill-defined. 
Dwellers in Rio Valley and Moore Tov?^n Maroons regard 
the locality with awe. Legend tells of parties which have 
intruded and not emerged, of an extensive and dangerous 
mountain morass, of poison bush, spiders, scorpions, 
.snakes. 

Three expeditions, previous to that herein recorded, 
are known to have made the crossing. In his untrodden 
JAMAICA the late Inspector Herbert Thomas, relates 
how, starting from Bath in September 1890, he struck the 
edge of the ridge at an elevation of 3,355 feet near Corn Puss 
Gap, swung right to avoid the worst of the unspeakable im- 
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passe he encountered, and moving along north west at a 
lower elevation came out after nine days near Priestmans 
River. Says W. F. in symbolae antillannae: 

The John Crow or Blake Mountains are so wet, and 
the limestone rock is so difficult to travel over, that it is 
believed only one white man has ever crossed them. It -is in 
such places that new specie;^ of plants may naturally be 
looked for. 

The alternative name was suggested by the Inspec- 
tor, after his crossing, in honour of Sir Henry Blake, the 
then Governor, who took an interest in his mountain ex- 
peditions. The present inappropriate, meaningless and in- 
elegant appellation should be dispensed with and the name 
BLAKE MOUNTAINS Substituted therefor. Thus ran a no- 
tice in THE GAZETTE authorizing the change of name, 
which evoked from many who knew but vaguely even the 
location of the plateau a spate of indignation at the re- 
moval of old landmarks. 

In 1920 Scoresby Routledge and Dr. Augustus Camp- 
bell, with a dozen cutters and carriers, ascended a spur 
opposite Millbank, moved- north east, and in two weeks 
made Fair Prospect, 

In July, 1926, the writer with Dr. Ernest Murray, his 
son Hugh, aged 15, Austen B. Cunningham, Isaac, Tom 
Emanuel Phillips, and Reginald Sterling, climbed to the 
ridge (3,000) above Millbank, (930) swung right, and in five 
days reached Manchioneal. 

The main obstacles to a crossing are (a) Frequent in- 
cidence of fog, and uncertainty of direction in flat scrub 
of great opacity with dense overhang, (b) Bad going, in- 
cluding knotted jungle, pitted and splintered rock, slip- 
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pery windblown trees, (c) The extreme difficulty of extri- 
, eating a disabled person, a stretcher being of no service, 
(d) The absence of water owing to percolation, and the 
necessity, in ordinary, of carrying a supply sufficient for • 
several days, (e) Unreliability of the weather. James Gay 
Sawkins, the government geologist, writing from Port An- 
tonio in December, 1859, to. His Excellency Mr. Charles Dar- 
ling, says. We made preparations more than a month ago 
by forwarding provisions, to ascend the ridge east of Moore 
Town, in order to examine the unhabited section between 
that place and Priestmans River, but such has been the 
inclemency of the weather that the guides have considered 
it impossible to overcome the hardships of such an under- 
taking. 

From Joe Hill, an eminence on the plateau dominating 
Moore Town, and easily accessible by mule-back from Wind- 
sor, one gets an unimpeded lateral sweep of the Blue Moun- 
tains stretching from Peak 2, beyond The Peak, to Cuna 
Cuna Pass. The north eastern slopes of the John Crow 
Mountains extend beneath falling gradually toward the 
coast between Long Bay and Priestmans River. Moore 
Town Maroons have long hunted in this region, and the go^ 
ing, though rough, has not the extremely difficult qualities 
of the higher terrain above Millbank and Corn Puss Gap. 

An observer, looking up the ravine of Rio when rain 
or mist thinly veils the slopes will readily note the number 
of wooded spurs which climb in successive profile from ter- 
minal bumps by the river to the rockface of the escarp- 
ment. These have doubtless slipped away owing to the 
undermining action of water in bad weather, cascaded 
down, and been reclpthed in process of time with forest. 
During the flood-rains of November 1937, within a fort- 
night 73i inches fell, and on the 23rd 214 inches in 24 
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hours, in Millbank area. Unfortunately the gauge overflow- 
ed, states J. F. Brennan, the government meteorologist. 
Disaster followed. Says a villager: 

We were standing in the roadway one afternoon soon 
after the heavy rain, about 3 o'clock, chatting and smok- 
ing. Suddenly there was a report like an explosion of dy- 
namite. The mountain opened, and a chunk leapt into the 
air, and curled toward us, rocks and trees flying down to the 
valley. We ran up the hill on the other side, and when we 
looked back Rio Grande was battering down our houses 
and rushing where we had been standing a few moments 
before. 

Some dozen persons lost their lives, and mules and 
horned stock were buried. Fortunately a bamboo-covered 
knoll, the relic of a previous slide, bore the shock, and 
split the fall, which hurtled on in two lateral streams, 
damming Rio Grande and forming a temporary lake. 

Our pairty, four tried comrades of the highwoods, gath- 
ered at Millbank on the afternoon of Monday July 25th, 
1937, and spent the night at the cottage of Thomas Phil- 
lips, who, as a boy, had crossed with Routledge and later 
with the 1926 expedition. The other two members were Vic- 
tor Jackson and Corbett Burke, banana planters, by avoca- 
tion fish-spraggers and hog-hunters. All three were preci- 
sion artists with the cutlass. He would indeed be fortunate 
who had, for hacking a trail over unknown and difficult 
terrain, three more capable and determined men than 
these. Without their presence the crossing would not have 
been made. 

Next morning at 7 we were off, packs on backs. For 
beauty the 8-mile hike from Millbank to Corn Puss Gap 
must rank high among mountain ways. The driving road 
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stops just before Quako River, from that point we rose 
slowly along an eight-foot track skirting banana and yam 
fields, patches of arrowing canes, the settlements of ex- 
soldiers of the British West Indies Regiment, World War 1, 
then wound through open woodland, crossed flimsy foot- 
bridees, under which freshets, tinkling and lapsing in dark 
rqckbeds overhung with tree ferns, begonias, palms, and 
wild ginger scurried to pay tribute to the big river. A 
Mountain Witch ignoring our nearness, sat on a loop of 
withe preening her feathers, iridescent in a pencil of sun- 
light. Gosse says: 

No description can give an adequate notion of the 
radiance of this lovely bird. It is very numerous in the 
forest lanes of the Blue Mountain Range. Its mournful 
coo, like the groans of a dying man, coming from the 
remote and solemn glens, probably have given rise to the 
name. It is the Island's most beautiful bird, except the 
long-tailed humming bird, the gem of Jamaican orni- 
thology. 

Flocks of parrots were screeching and settling in the 
green obscurity of the lofty Santa Marias; a papilio 
HOMERus, monarch of Jamaican butterflies, reputed to 
be the largest in the Western Hemisphere, loped and loiter- 
ed, lifted and sank, a rag of bright embroidery amid the 
^mdergrowth by the wayside. We had left the domain of 
man and were the guests of nature. At the gap we turned 
sharp left, toiled 400 feet up in a shower of rain, and spread 
our tarpaulin. 

At 10.15 a.m. on July 27th. we stood upon the crest of 
the escarpment, an eyrie of dark rock slivers shooting up 
amid soap- woods and wild figs. My pocket aneroid shewed 
3,750 feet. It is often assumed that the prominent knuckle 
seen from Millbank east about 2 miles by crow-flight is the 
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Crows comes hurtling across the flats. They flop upon a 
breeze-bent skeleton, teeter along a limb, lustrous raven 
necks outthrust, wings arched, defiant, fluttering, a rude 
assembly uttering strange invective and inhospitable taunt 
against the intruder in their highwood haunt. Then the 
rabble, lifting with raucoUs jabbering, lumbers away 
through the mist. In measured tremolo the Solitaires re- 
sume their forlorn music of eternity. 

In the hollows curled and nestled ferns of many va- 
rieties, glittering with myriads of gems. Inspector Thomas' 
appreciative eye had lit on these, in his expedition: and 
he remarked that the one redeeming feature of the ghast- 
ly wilderness was the wonderful wealth of filmy ferns, 

I should like to add a tribute to the mosses. Every- 
where, of all colours, on soil, rocks, in moisture-drenched 
corselets wrapping boles of trees, or floating in festoons 
and pendants. My memory will long recall the beauty of 
the forest flies glowing by night in the recesses of that 
green-gold drapery. 

How did we fare for water? Says Gosse in a natural- 
ist's SOJOURN IN JAMAICA: 

The sheathing bases of the leaves of the wild-pine 
form natural reservoirs for water. In the coolness and 
moisture of these, always half full of water collected from 
rains and dews, the tree-frogs delight to lie, finding in them 
circumstances eminently congenial to the maintenance of 
cutaneous humidity so essential to these reptiles for res- 
piration. 

On Saturday the 30th, in fine weather, we 
tunnelled a belt of scrub on spongy soil cluttered with 
wild-pines and bracken, came out abruptly into tropical 
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forest, Santa Marias and cedars, clusters of wild-plantains 
and ginger, ravines luxuriant with giant round- thatch. But 
now the contour lines were huddling. We slithered down in- 
to Drivers River, and a few minutes later found ourselves 
on a parochial road to Manchioneal. 
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